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PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 
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FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 
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JAMES TREGASKIS, 


At the Sign of the Caxton Head, 


66, Great Russell Street, 


LONDON, W.C.1., 


Will be glad to receive offers of first 
editions of the works of English eigh- 
teenth century writers, including plays, 
poems, novels, essays, biographies, etc. 

















FOR SALE. 


“THE GUARDIAN,’ 2 vols. (1740). 

‘THE TATLER,’ 4 vols. (1759). 

‘THE SPECTATOR,’ 8 vols. (1757). 

All with woodcuts and “ Printed Jacob and 
Richard Tonson,” 84 x 5 in., bound leather, 
in good condition. Must be sold, offers to: 

x 300, ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS | for 
First Editions, &c. Catalogues free. Books 
and autographs wanted for cash. Lists free.— 
Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye. Lon- 
don, S.E.22. 


SALE. | 
Early printed Works, Standard Authors, | or 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


Bookseller, 83, High Street, 
Marylebone, London, W.1. 


New Catalogues. 
Post Free on Application. 

. 466. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 
19th and 20th CENTURIES, 
mostly First Editions. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, FOLK 
LORE, ARCHAEOLOGY, & 
SOCIOLOGY. 

MODERN LITERATURE (in- 
cluding Milward Library), 
Part II. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICA : Books 
about Books; their Authors, 
Printers, Illustrators, and 
Binders. 

LONDON and ENVIRONS. 
NAUTICAL BOOKS. 

















SHAKESPEARE, 


and other early dramatists. 
Report all early books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, autograph letters, out 
of the way items. ete., to 


MAGGS BROS., 
34 & 35, Conduit St., London, W. 























STAMPS PURCHASED. We are de- 
sirous of purchasing to ary Seon collections 

important lots, of all kinds of stamps, old 
and modern. Submit, stating price required, 
and an immediate reply and settlement will be 


| given—BRIDGER & KAY, Ltd., 170, Strand, 


London, W.C.2. 
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ucks; from “‘ NOTES & QUERIES,” 22, Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2; or through local book- 
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LUE Cloth BINDING CASES for Vol. exlviii 
(Jan.—June, 1925) are now available, and 
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“ NOTES AND QUERIES,” 22, Essex Street, 
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Price 3s., postage 3d. 
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ES AND QUERIES is published every 
Orla , at 0° High Street, .” 2 Wycombe, 
ubscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 


ks. 
SAN including postage and two-half- 
early indexes) should sent to_ the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 


Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or_to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 





AN interesting contention is taking place 
between the French Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Educational authorities 
of Brittany and Provence. The Minister, 
in a recent circular, denounces the use of 
local tongues and dialects in the instruc- 
ti of school children in State schools. 
Their only justification, in his eyes, is a 
possibility of their affording the pupil aid 
towards mastery of pure French. For this 
Breton and Basque are alike valueless, and 
Provencal is in hardly better case. But 
Brittany and Provence, in their affection for 
their native tongue, and pride in it, are 
resisting the Minister’s directions with con- 
siderable heat. M. Frédéric Mistral—nephew 
of the poet — claims that Provencal should 
be taught of its own right. M. Charles Sil- 
vestre maintains that the native peasant 
speech will prove a secret source of strength 
to the national language; and M. de 
Kerguézec declares you might as well forbid 
the Breton wild flowers to grow as forbid 
Bretons to speak their ancient tongue. 
Alongside of this we may set. the discussion 


| at the Conference of the Burns Federation— 


in Edinburgh on Sept, 13—where Sir Robert 
Bruce proposed a motion recommending the 
revival of the Scots vernacular in primary 
and secondary schools. The aim therein is 
such preservation of the vernacular as may 
enable Scots to understand what literature 
in it they already possess and stimulate to 
the production of more. Objectors urged 
that the language of Burns would never 
become unreadable by men of Scottish 
descent; the speaker, on the contrary, was 
ready to assert that. already there were 
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thousands of young Scots, taught in the 
elementary and secondary schools, to whom 
much of Burns, and more of some of his pre- 
decessors, was unintelligible. Some time ago 
it was proposed to put a question about the 
vernacular into the leaving certificate exam- 
ination, but representation was effectually 
made that this would be unfair, as so many 
pupils had had no chance of acquiring the 
knowledge in point. Against champions of 
the purity of the English language Sir 
Robert urged that acquaintance with a 
variant—and one woven into the very texture 
of Scottish character—would tend to enrich 
the common language of English-speaking 
peoples. As for the methods to be pursued 
—such as shall not multiply linguistic studies 
beyond reason—an official invitation had been 
received to send ‘‘any suggestions of a 
positive character ”’ to the conference between 
Mr. George Macdonald and the chief inspec- 
tors to be held in October, 


IX a leading article entitled ‘ Co-operative 

Genealogy ’ the Irish Times tells us that 
only now are the people of Ireland beginning 
to recognise the magnitude of their loss in 
the destruction of the records housed in the 
Dublin Custom House and the Four Courts. 
The masses of family history which perished 
in the Four Courts formed the most valuable 
body of historical material in Ireland. The 
census reports showed, with extraordinary 
amount of intimate detail, the numbers, 
habits, names and employments in every 
household of the country a hundred years 
ago. A great deal of labour is now being 
expended by individual students in retrieving 
where they can the substance of the lost 
records from different sources. A movement 
towards more comprehensive and systematic 
work by a co-operating central group of 
scholars is recommended in the article. 
A letter of great interest for the history of 

aviation appears in L’Intermédiare for 
July. It is from Clément Ader, who may 
be called the father of aviation, to M. Nadar, 
whose son has communicated it to our con- 
temporary. It runs as follows: 

Paris, le 12 octobre 1890. 
Mon cher Nadar, 

J’ai résolu le probléme aprés bien du tra- 
vail, de fatigues et d’argent; mon appareil 
d’études terminales s’appelle Eole; i] vient de 
faire sa premiére envolée, avec moi dedans, 
sur une distance de 50 métres, cette distance 
n’a pu étre plus grande parce que l’aire de 
mancuvre est trop courte. .L’expérience a eu 
lieu & Gretz-Armainvilliers, dans le parc de M. 
Péreire qui m’a fait la gracieuseté de me don- 
ner l’hospitalité. 
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Je me fais un devoir de vous annoncer cela,} was dying of consumption ; had been told he 
& vous qui avez tant almé la question, en Cas | must go abroad at once, and had just preached 
que vous désirier, voir 'Eole qui restera I) hi, farewell sermon to his flock of fisher-tal 

Votre mn ie |at Brixham. As he returned home in the 

Cu. Aver. | light of a wonderful sunset, he prayed that, 

HE reviewer, in The Times of Sept. 16, of | pe ton ea! died, he —* be given some message 

Joseph Conrad’s posthumous novel ‘ Sus- | °! ld 1. myo to de wae humanity which 
pense,’ raises a rather interesting question ree _ E Z ALi d a going into his 
when, remarking that Conrad had become ‘UY, 2€ wrole Abide with me. 
simpler and more direct in method since the'| 4 CCORDING to the Morning Post of Sept. 
days of ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ and | 15, human life in Russia is actually 
that his conversations had grown shorter and being menaced from the wild. Wolves, and 
more natural, he goes on to say “‘ if we find | other savage beasts, we are told, are attack- 
merit in this it is not because we believe that ing villages in broad daylight. In the cattle. 
a novelist should or can make his dialogue | breeding areas the Soviet authorities com- 
quite true to life.’” That he cannot may be | pute the losses so occasioned at 25 per cent. 
taken as indisputable; that he should if he of all young cattle and 15 per cent, of cattle 
could would seem to be equally taken for generally. In two months over a million 
granted both by the majority of novel-writers | head of cattle are reported as having fallen 
whose efforts in this direction are obvious, to the wolves. Human beings likewise have 
and by the majoriy of novel-readers who’ suffered serious casualities and Moscow 
make this ‘‘ naturalness ’’ a point of praise. daily — distressing appeals for help. 
: : re | The trouble is increasing all along the banks 

ee aoe eet gd = the Volga, where the villages have to be 
Sadler’s Wells Fund, in The Times of Sept. | yarricaded at sunset. Children are attacked 
12. The scheme for saving and reconstructing , 0” the way to school, and workers in the 


this old theatre, thanks to help from the, fields have been forced to run for their lives. 
eerie This is very sad indeed: but a report from 


ok coominneee ae er Peed _ Kazan is hardly less terrible: that unfortu- 
subscribed or promised, and the theatre has | nate region is suffering from a plague of 
been bought with absolute title; but £40,000 skunks. 
is still needed for the work of reconstruction. | TT will be remembered that Prince Yous- 
The Carnegie Trustees, in making their * soupoff recently brought a suit against 
grant, stipulated that Sadler’s Wells, in con-| Mr, Joseph Widener for the return of two 
junction with the Old Vic, should be made, | Rembrandts (‘ Portrait of a Gentleman in a 
as far as practicable, into a centre for the: high Hat’ and ‘ Portrait of a Lady with an 
spreading movement to encourage better! Ostrich-feather Fan’) which he maintains 
drama. One means towards this would be, he pledged with Mr. Widener for the loan of 
the attraction to the Old Vic of the best and | £100,000 when he was in distress and a 
best-known players, and a notable beginning refugee from Russia during the war. The 
towards this has undoubtedly been made by’ Supreme Court of New York has now decided 
the addition to their company of Miss Edith | that the agreement provided only for recovery 
Evans and Mr. Baliol Holloway. The next| of the pictures with the Prince’s own money, 
step, however, towards a general realisation and for his own enjoyment, before Jan. 1, 
of the scheme, is the collection of this | 1924, not for their redemption with borrowed 
£40,000. | Subscriptions should be sent to! money for the purpose of sale in an improved 
the Hon. Treasurer, Sadler’s Wells Fund,| market. The Prince has therefore lost his 
119, Piccadilly. suit. 
[HE letter contributed by Mr. W. Maxwell- LETTERS to The Times, besides their im- 
Lyte to The Times of Sept. 12 may be. mediate purpose, sometimes furnish 4 
noted as of permanent interest to hymnol-/ useful summary of facts or principles, 
ogists. He writes on the circumstances in| method or order of routine. One of these 
which his great-grandfather, Henry Francis is the long and able letter of Sir Hugh Bell, 
Lyte, Vicar at the time of Lower Brixham, on Sept. 16, which states very fully the 
composed the hymn ‘ Abide with me,’ which | present procedure in the selection of Justices 
for so many people has recently acquired new | of the Peace. Some of our readers may 
associations at the Stadium at Wembley. Lyte glad to make note of it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘COCONUT CUP AT NEW COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


[s 1906 Mr, H. C. Moffatt, of Trinity Col- 
lege, wrote in his ‘ Old Oxford Plate,’ p. 
72, as follows: 

Coco-nut Cup. Silver Gilt Mounts. 1584. 


The rim slopes inwards and is engraved 
with leaves issuing from a continuous branch 
interrupted by three shields bearing gilly- 
fowers and an acorn. The nut is held by 
three narrow bands, with stamped ornament 
and indented borders, hinged at the top and 
hottom, and rests on a scolloped collar and 
short trumpet-shaped stem engraved with 
acanthus-like leaves. The foot is domed and 
embossed with fruit in high relief between 
strapwork panels, on a moulded and flanged 
base with an ornamental stamped border. 


Height, 8in.; depth of bowl, 5in.; diameter | 


at the mouth, 4in.; and at the base, 4 1-8in. 
London hall marks for 1584; maker’s mark 
Pin a shield of irregular outline. 


The inscription “Ex : dono : Katharinae 
: Baylye : Sarisberiae : Ao Dni : 1600 : | 
Julii : 28rd : defunctae”’ is pricked on the 


lower part of the band. 

Nothing is definitely known about Katherine 
Bayley, but she was probably a_ sister of 
Thomas Bayley, Fellow of New College, who 
died in 1584, and of Walter Bayley, also a 
Fellow, and Physician to Queen Elizabeth, 
who “’ in 1592 and was buried in the Inner 

apel. 
awe deauratum cum co-operculo, pond. 
30 unc.,” a cup which disappeared with the 
test of the plate in 1643, and this gift may 
have suggested the bequest of the coco-nut 
by K. B. 

Now the above-mentioned Dr. Walter 
Baley, or Bailey, was a son of Henry Baley, 
of Warmwell, in Dorset; born at Portsham 
inthe same county ; educated at Winchester 
and New Colleges ; 
fessor of Physic at Oxford. 
erected by his son, William Bailey, is now 
on the north side of the ante-chapel; and 
above his head on a separate quadrangular 
plate are these arms: Gu. 3 martlets or, a 
thief vaire; over them a helmet with the 
crest A fleur-de-lys counterchanged. His 
omg lived at Ducklington, near Witney, 
Xon, 

It was my good fortune to identify the 
donor of this coco-nut cup. I was able to 
inform Mr. Moffatt that I possessed a brass- 
tubing from the Church of St. Thomas the 
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and the Queen’s Pro- | 
His brass, | 
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Martyr at Salisbury, which was unknown 
to the Rev. Herbert Haines in 1861, when it 
was probably covered over in some way and 
so invisible to the antiquary. I have a note 
that the brass is, or was, on the floor of the 
North Transept, close to the organ. The 
inscription runs as follows:—‘‘ Here lyeth 


| buried ye bodies of John Baylye sometimes 


Maior of this Citie and Katherine his wife 
which John deceased ye xith of Octob. & 
Katherine ye xxiii of Julye in ye yeare 
1600.’’ Above the inscription is a shield of 
arms: namely, the coat of the Merchant 
Adventurers impaling that of Baylye. The 
dexter coat is Barry nebulee of six arg. and 
az., a chief quarterly gu. and or, on the Ist 
and 4th quarters a lion passant gardant or, 
on the 2nd and 3rd two roses gu. barbed vert : 
the sinister coat Or, on a fess engrailed 
between 3 nags’ heads couped az., as many 
fleurs-de-lys or. And near by is: 
H.S. E. 
Ionis (or Louis) Ballard, 
Wivodine ‘an Meni: Cognedl 
(Bjusdem Lo. ayliy ognati 

' Quae obiit a fhm , 
Domini 1709 
Atatis 41 

The will of Katherine Baylye is not forth- 
coming. Mr. George Sherwood kindly 
searched for me in the P.C.C., all the so- 
called Sarum wills being at Somerset House 
— that is to say, all from the old local 
Courts whose records were formerly at Salis- 
bury. He then tried the Subdean of Sarum’s 
Court, but unhappily there is a gap in his 
records, 1589-1609. A search in the Con- 
sistory of Sarum, the Archdeaconry of Sarum, 
and the Archdeaconry of Wilts was equally 
fruitless. But he sent me the following 
abstract of John Baylye’s Will: 

1600, Oct. 7. 

John Baylie of the cittie of New Sarum, 
co. Wiltes, merchant, sick in bodie, ete. . I 


“Dorothea uxor 


Anno 


| give to the poore of Steeple Langford, Keville, 


and Steeple Asheton £3 each parish. To my 
sister Dennise Marke 20/s, and to my sister 
Agnes 20/s. To the Maior, etc. of Sarum 
£6 13 4d to buy a saulte of silver to be sett 
daylie upon the Mayor’s Table for ever 
wherein shall be engraven as remembrance 
unto the said Mayores that noe poore people 
of the said cyttie doe begge in the Streates. 
Unto my cosen Alice Serishe dwelling with 
me £10. Unto three of the children of my 
late sister Canon, viz: Tymothie, Johan, and 
Anne, £6. Unto Mr. Parrham, parson of 
Steeple Langford 40/s a yere during his lief. 
My lease of the said rectorie and parsonage. 
Unto my sonnes John Baylie and Robert Bay- 
lie jointly the lease of my farme of Bishops- 
downe. I give unto John Baylie the yongest, 
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Thomas Baylie, Mary Baylie and Margaret 
Baylie, the children of my saied son John 
fourescore pounds between them, having 
given unto Katherin one other daughter of 
my saied son John a farre greater porcon. 
Unto my sone Samuell £500. Unto William 
Baylie my son my lease which I hold of the 
Colledge of Winton of a house and lands iu 
Downton and £100. Unto Alice Parrham my 
servant, daughter of the said John, 20/s I 
give unto my son Samuell the patronage of 
Langford. Unto my sonne Robert Baylie my 
lands, etc., purchased of Edward Knowell and 
John Penruddock Esquier, scituate in New | 
Sarum, brewing vessels and appurtenances in 
the brewhouse there. And [ doe nominate 
and appoint John and Robert my _ sonnes | 
executors, and ordeine my brother in lawe | 
John Lynche and Robert Bower and Nicholas | 
Hill overseers and supervisors of the saied | 
Will, ete. 

Witnesses: Robert Bower, John Lynche. | 

Proved at London 23 Oct. 1600, by Thomas | 
Browne, notary public, proctor for John and | 
Robert Baylie the sons and executors named, | 


etc. 
(P.C.C. 59 Wallopp.) | 
In 1574 Queen Elizabeth visited Sarum in| 
her progress from Bristol. On that occasion | 
Mr. Thos. Boston and John Bailey (sic) were | 
deputed to collect the contributions of the | 
twenty-four (aldermen) towards the gift to | 
H.M. of a cup and £20 in gold; and “for | 
the apparelling Mr. Mayor and his associ- | 
ates that have been mayors, and others of | 
that number, it is agreed that they shall be | 
clad in scarlet gowns; and all the 48 to be | 
in comely black citizens’ gowns, lined with 
taffeta or other like silk, and certain others | 
to be apparelled in a similar manner to 
attend the mayor.’’ In James I’s Charter | 
of 1612, establishing an already existing cor- | 
porate body at Sarum, the forty-eight | 
assistants are to be called ‘‘ Le Eight and | 
fortie.”’ 
John Baylye was Mayor‘in 1577. He and | 
his heirs were patrons by purchase of St. | 
Martin’s, New Sarum. | 
Nothing now appears to be known of 
Baylye’s silver salt: concerning which Mr. 
Moffatt, writing to me from Goodrich Court, 
Ross, on 15 May, 1906, remarked: ‘‘ It was 
a very pleasant way (for the Mayors) of 
airing a grievance—the London unemployed 
might take the hint, and thereby propitiate 
the City authorities.’’ But among the Salis- 
bury Corporation Plate is a silver salver 19 
inches in diameter with four double-heade 
eagles for feet. The border is of raised open- 
work of vine leaves, tendrils, and masks. In 
the middle are engraved the city arms and 
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3 
| headed eagles displayed or, each gorged with 


a coronet and beaked and legged az.), circum. 
scribed: ‘‘ a.p. 1745, the Donors of Several 


' Pieces of Plate from whence this was Fram’d 


are Gratefully Remember’D.’’ Underneath 
this are their names: ‘‘ John Beiyley Gent. 
a salvr 23 oz 11 dwt. in 1600. Robert Baines 
Gent. a plate 12.5 in 1633. Thos. Gardiner 
Gent. a Salt 34.15 in 1672.”’ (See ‘ The Cor- 
poration Plate and Insigna of Office in Eng- 
land and Wales,’ 1895, by Llewellyn Jewitt 
and W. H. St. John Hope, ii. p. 417). 

John Parham, from Sarum, scholar at 
Winton, 1556, aged 12 at admission: Pro- 
bationer Fellow at New Coll. 1560; Fellow 
1562; B.A. 26 July, 1563; Rector of Steeple 
Langford, Wilts, 1572. 

The Wilts Visitation of 1623 gives one 
Katherine Baylie as wife of William Pick- 
aver, of Sarum. 

Samuel Baylye of St. Thomas, Sarun, 


| scholar at Winton 1588, aged 13 at election; 


matric. scholar New Coll. 10 Feb., 1592/3, 
aged 19; B.A. 14 Oct., 1596; M.A. 25 June, 
1600; Fellow 1595-1606. Joseph Foster, in 
‘Alum, Oxon.,’ adds: ‘‘ Memo: Samuel 
Beley, vicar of Newchurch, Romney, Kent, 
1612; and of Ticehurst, Sussex, 1614, as 
Beyley ’’; but this may, perhaps, have been 
another man. No doubt the fact of her 
son’s education at the two Winchester Col- 
leges, of one of which her husband was.also 
a tenant, prompted Katherine Baylye’s 
legacy to New College. 

The John Lynche of the will may either 
have been her brother or husband of a sister 
of John Baylye. The name occurs at Sarum. 
In the next generation, John Lynche, B.A., 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, 1611-12, was Canon 


/ of Sarum 1619; next year Vicar of Aldburne, 


Wilts; Rector of Harrietsham, Kent, 1630 
until sequestered by the Westminster 
Assembly, 1646. And Aylmer Lynch, B.A., 


| Jesus Coll., Cambridge, 1622-3, was Canon 
| of Lincoln 1641; Vicar of Preshute, Wilts, 
| 1643, until sequestered by the Westminster 
Assembly 1647; Canon of Sarum 1660, and 
finally Rector of Langley Burrell, Wilts, 
| 1663; dying in 1690. 

| The surname Bayley, variously spelt as 
‘usual, frequently occurs in the Registers of 
| St. Thomas, New Sarum. The following 
| marriages may be cited therefrom: 

| John Bayly, gent., and Mary Tayler, 2 
Mar., 1589/90. 


| Thomas Cheeffens and Margaret Bayly, 9 


supporters (Or, four bars az.: two double-| Feb., 1605/6. 
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John Bayly and Tomsen Hayter, 1 July, 
1617. 

John Bayley and Warberry Elmes, 14 
Nov., 1618. 

Mr. Christopher Awbrey and Mris. Mary 
Bayley, 20 Nov., 1623. 

Mr. William Joyce and Mris. Margaritt 
Bayly, lic. 1 Sept., 1639. 

A. R. Bay.ey. 





RADCLIFFE OF WESTMINSTER. 


] shall be much obliged to any reader who 
can correct or amplify the following 
pedigree. It is based on a pedigree at the 
College of Arms (Bigland, Misc. Pedigree, 
viii, 509-510). My own additions from 
other sources are printed in brackets. 

I. JosepH Rapciirre of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields said to be descended from Edward 
Radcliffe of Thrybergh, Co. York. In con- 
sideration of an intended marriage to Jessey 
widow formerly Cartwright had assigned to 
him a house in St, Martin’s 165— Hyde 
Park Waterworks in trust for him 1680 
Patent for Lands 1681. Died 1696. 

[Marriage Licences Vicar-General 18 Sep. 
1677 Joseph Radcliffe of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields co. Middx. Widr, and Ellinor 
Dunning of the same Wid.; at St. Martin’s 
afsd, or St. Mary Magdalen Old Fish St, 
Lond. 

Registers of St. Mary Le Bone, 8 Oct. 1677. 
Joseph Ratclifie and Elianr Dunning. 

P.C.C, Administrations, 2 Aug. 1694. 
Joseph Radcliffe of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster widower to Joseph Radcliffe his son]. 

Joseph Radcliffe had issue :— 

1, Thomas Radcliffe bapt. July 1663. 

2. Joseph Radcliffe of whom presently. 

3. BensamMin RapciirFe of St. James 
Westminster 9b. 1699, married Joan, who 
remarried Meggot and died 1713. 


[P.C.C. Wills 54 Dyer. Will of Benjamin | 
Radcliffe of St. James’ Westminster gentle- 
man dated 23 August 1697 proved 2 April 
1701 mentions his father Joseph, his brother 
Joseph, his wife Johanna and his nephews 
and nieces children of his brother Joseph 
who are not named. He leaves a share in| 
Hyde Park Waterworks previously belonging | 
to his father. 

P.C.C, Administration 6 March 1713 Ad. de 
bonis non of Benjamin Radcliffe afsd. | 
granted to Richard Meggot, husband and 

Adr. of Joanna Meggot alias Radcliffe, 
widow of Benjamin Radcliffe. 


Marriage Licences Faculty Office 22 April 
1707. Richard Meggot and Johanna Rad- 
cliffe. 
Registers of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
23 April 1707. Richard Meggot of St. 
Olave, Southwark, and Joan Radclyffe of 
Huckinge Kent. 
P.C.C, Administration 16 March 1713/14. 
Joanna Meggot alias Radcliffe of St. Olave’s 
Southwark to Richard Meggot her husband]. 
Il. JosepH Rapciirre of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields died 1702, married Elizabeth 
d. of . . . White d. 1711. 
[P.C.C. Administrations 6 Nov. 1702 Joseph 
Radcliffe of St. Margaret’s Westminster to 
Elizabeth Radcliffe his widow. 


| Ibid. 23 Oct. 1710. Elizabeth Radcliffe of 


St. James Westminster widow to John 
Parran guardian of her infant children 
Elizabeth, Joseph and Benjamin Radcliffe. 
P.C.C. Wills 160 Barnes. Will of Elizabeth 
Radcliffe of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields widow 
dated 5 Aug. 1704 Ad. cum test. an. 17 
Aug. 1712, mentions her sons Joseph and 
Benjamin her daughter Elizabeth her 
mother Jane White her sister Jane White. 
She leaves houses in St. Martin’s Lane, St. 
John St. near Golden Square parish of St. 
James Westminster, and Albemarle Ground 
‘‘ where I now dwell,’’ and a share in Hyde 
Park Waterworks}. 

Joseph Radcliffe had issue :— 

1. Joseph Radcliffe of whom presently. 

2. BensamMin Ravcwirre of St. James 


| Westminster apothecary d. 1748 married 


Dorothy dau. of . . . Eaton d. 1744. 


| [Apprenticeship Register P.R.O. 42/134. 


Benjamin s. of Jos. deceased to Richard 
Wright citizen and apothecary 3 Nov. 1713. 


| Marriage Licences Bishop of London. 14 


May 1723 Benjamin Radcliffe apothecary of 
St. James’ Westminster bachelor 24 and 
Dorothy Eaton of Rainham Essex spinster 
21, at Barwick Street Chapel Registers of 
St. James Westminster. Burials. 6 March 
1747/8. Benjamin Radcliffe. 

P.C.C, Wills 98. Strahan. Will of Ben- 
jamin Radcliffe of St. James Westminster, 
gentleman dated 24 Dec. 1746 proved 16 
March 1747/8, mentions deceased wife (not 
named) son Benjamin and daughter Sarah 
Charlotte. 

P.C.C4. Administrations 28 July 1762 
Dorothy Radcliffe wife of Benjamin Rad- 
cliffe of St. James Westminster to Benjamin 
Radcliffe Esq. her son, the husband having 


| died before letters granted]. 
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They had issue :— 
(1) Bensamin Rapctrrre of Gloucester 
Street Queen’s Square b. 1729. Examining 
and Assistant Clerk Somerset House Stamp 


Office married his cousin Ann, 3rd daughter | 


of Joseph Radcliffe q.v. d. Jan., 1803, bur. St. 
Pancras. 
[Registers 
Baptisms. 
son of Benjamin and Dorothy 
(? September). 
Marriage Licences Bishop of London. 
Feb. 1754 Benjamin’ Radcliffe of 
Andrew’s Holborn bachelor 24 and 


of St. James Westminster. 


born 23rd 
a5 
St. 


Kentish Town 


Holborn, St. Jas. West. 
Monumental 


Chapel or Foundling Hospital. 
Inscriptions Old St. Pancras. 


12 Jan. 1808 (? 1803).] 


They had issue : — 


a. Benjamin Bulton Radcliffe b. 1755 
ob. inf. 

b. Thomas Radcliffe, b. 1756. 
[P.C.C. Administrations 10 Aug. 1786. 


Radcliffe of Hatherley, Co. Devon, Lieuten- 
ant in 96th Regt. bachelor to Benjamin 
Radcliffe Esquire his father]. 

c. Benjamin Radcliffe, b. 1757. 

d. George Richard Radcliffe. 

e. Windham Benjamin Radcliffe b. 

1765 attorney in Bedford Row. 

(2) Charlotte Radcliffe s.p. 

[Registers of St. James Westminster. 
Baptisms. 5 June 1724 Sarah Charlotte d. 
of Benjamin Radcliffe and Dorothy born 
15th (? May).] 

(3) Elizabeth Radcliffe born 1693 married 

Thomas Bradford of St. James Piccadilly d. 
1728. 
[Registers of St. Bene’t Paul’s Wharf Mar- 
riages 14 Dec, 1713. Thomas Bradford of 
St. James Westminster w. and Elizabeth 
Radcliffe of the same s. ]. 


Ill. JosepH RapcuirFE b. 1696 of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, of Becken- 
ham, Kent, 1744; of New Ormond Street, 
1749; of Reading, 1754, where he d. and was 
buried 1760, aet. 64. He married Mary d. of 
Robert Smith from Scotland M.D. by Jane 
d. of Miles Bulton Esq. by his second wife 
Florence d. of Sir Nichs. Kemeys of Keven 


Mably Co. Glam. Bt. wh. Miles Bulton was 
son of Sir Thos. Bulton Knt. Adl. in Navy. 
She d. 1758. 

[Joseph Radcliffe was executor to Henry 
Hyde Earl of Clarendon d. 1753, and in that! 
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20 Oct. 1729 Benjamin Radcliffe | 
Anne | 
Radcliffe of same spinster 24 at St. Andrew’s | 


Benjamin | 
Radcliffe d. 23 March 1815; Anne Radcliffe | 
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capacity sold the Clarendon MSS. to the 
Bodleian Library. 

Inner Temple Records Joseph Radcliffe adm. 
a member of Lyon’s Inn 15 July 1717 of the 
Inner Temple 13 Nov. 1735: called to the 
| bar 9 July 1736. 

| Registers of St. Vedast Foster Lane Mar- 
riages 12 Nov. 1720. Joseph Radcliffe of 
| Lyon’s Inn Middx. and Mary Smith of St. 
Mary le Savoy by licence, 

P.C.C, Wills 569 Lynch. Will of Joseph 
Radcliffe of the Inner Temple barrister-at- 
law ‘‘now residing at Reading’’ dated 9 
July 1760 proved 8 Sept. 1769 mentions son 
(really son-in-law) Benjamin, son Robert, 
| grandson Thomas son of Benjamin, daughters 
| Ann wife of Benjamin and Mary wife of 
William Wollaston, surgeon. 


Monumental Inscriptions St. Laurence Read- 
ing. Joseph Radcliffe died 27 July 1760 and 
Mary Radcliffe died 1 Dec. 1758 aged 65.] 


They had issue :— 


(1) Joseph Radcliffe ob. infans. 
(2) Joseph Radcliffe ob. infans. 
(3) Roger Radcliffe ob. infans. 
(4) Robert Radcliffe ob. infans. 
(5) Robert Radcliffe of whom presently, 


(6) Mary Radcliffe ob. infans. 
(7) Mary Radcliffe= .. . Colefax. 


[It appears from her father’s will that she 
was at that date wife of William Wollaston 
of London, surgeon. | 

(8) Anne Radcliffe 
Benjamin Radcliffe v.s. 


IV. Roserr Ravcuirre Sth son of the 
Navy Pay Office d. in Fore St. Cripplegate 
19 March, 1782 aged 51. Buried at Isling- 
ton. Married Dorothy d. and coh. of Walter 
Hooper of Stockbury co. Kent: d. and was 
buried at Islington circa 1773. 

They had issue :— 

(1) Joseph Hooper Radcliffe ob. inf. 

(2) Robert Radcliffe. 

(3) Kemeys Radcliffe of whom presently. 


married her cousin 


(4) Elizabeth Dorothy Radcliffe ob. s.p. 
(5) Emilia Anna Catherine Maria Rad- 
cliffe, 


[Appears from the entry of her brother 
Kemeys’ marriage below to have married R. 
Pond. | 

V. Kemeys Rapcuirre of the Navy Pay 
Office b. 1766 married Mary Pedling (sie). 

[Registers of St, Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
Marriages 21 Apr., 1792. Kemeys Radclifle 
of this parish bachelor Mary Magdalena 
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Wit- | 


Tealing of Putney Surrey by licence. 
nesses R. Pond, Emilia Anna Pond]. 
They had issue :— 
(1) Robert Beelive Radcliffe. 
[Registers of St. Paul’s Covent Garden. | 
Baptisms. 17 Sept. 1797 Robert Beelive son 
of Kemeys and Mary Magdalena Radcliffe | 
born 14 Aug. 1796.] 
(2) Dorothy Emilia Radcliffe. 
[(3) Registers of St. Paul’s Covent. 
Garden. Baptisms. 9 June 1795 Emilia | 
4m d. of Henry Racliffe (sic) by Mary 
Magdalin his wife born 26 May 1795.]} 

G. R. Y. Rapcwirre. 


| 





FORGOTTEN ARTIST IN HERALDY. 
4. _Who first, | wonder, set the fashion 
for hall chairs, those singularly cold, stiff 
wats of mahogany or walnut or oak, which 
adorned early nineteenth century front halls. | 
The fashion soon spread, and specimens are 
sill to be seen in old houses; while others have 
teen sold and scattered about. One pair of 
such chairs is in Dudleston Church, Shrop- 
shire, bearing the arms of my great-great- 
grandfather, Francis Price, of Gwernhalod. 
A few years ago an interesting volume came 
into my possession, bought through a second- 
hand bookseller. It was once in Sir Thomas | 
Phillipps’s possession, as it has his bookplate, 
and was numbered ‘'4, case B/7.”? Ap- 
parently it was a volume by an_ heraldic 
artist, who worked for Anne Combs and | 
Sons, Mr. Jenkins by name, and this, 
was a second volume. The arms are etched 
leautifully with full shield, crest and motto 
and name of owner, and often give the wife’s 
arms also. Many were funeral achievements, | 
popularly known as hatchments; many were 
for hall chairs, sheriffs’ banners, &c. One 
page has shields drawn from Westminster | 
Abbey to be painted at Snelson Hall, Derby- | 
shire. Another sketch is of the Dauphin’s 
crown designed to be carved on the frame of 
the portrait of Louis XIV belonging to 
(meen Victoria; and a bill inserted between 
the leaves of the book gives the expenses of | 
the funeral of Princess Sophia. 

The election banner for the Right Honble. 
George Robert Dawson is also interesting, 
a is the Oddfellows’ banner for Dartford, 
Kent. From another sketch it would 
em as if Mr. Jenkins designed the Order 
of Leopold of Belgium. Wire-blinds with 
arms also were designed; in these days a 
wire-blind with arms is unknown. 

These few lines I have written, thinking 
they may be of interest if the shields 
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designed still exist, as they probably do. 


| Space will not permit more of the arms 


being described. 
E. E, Corr. 
‘© (LD MORTALITY ” ’S WORK.—When 
working in Croughton Churchyard in 
Co. Northants, this summer, I found great 


| difficulty in decipering every word on seven 
| stones—dating from 1662 to 1770—in which 


I am very much interested. After removing 
the dirt, fungus, moss, etc., with which they 
were covered, I scrubbed each stone — all 
upright ones—with warm water and wash- 
The result was that after about 
two hours’ work on each stone, I was able 
to see, clearly, the inscriptions, 

I then scribed each word with a carpenter’s 
pencil and, except where the stone was worn 
away entirely, I could read fairly easily the 
several inscriptions. I tried to take rub- 
bings, but owing to the awkward positions 
of the stones and the worn state of the in- 
scriptions, I failed to obtain any result 
worth having. I have been able to check 
dates by existing entries in the Church 


| Register ; unfortunately some years are miss- 


ing. Most of the stones had sunk into the 


| ground, or the ground had been raised at 


some time, I think, since I first worked on 
the stones thirty-one years ago. [I had, 
therefore, to dig several inches below ground 
level to arrive at the end of the inscriptions. 

I may say that it rained all the time and 
made matters difficult. The Rector of the 
parish of Croughton, the Rev. J. Willis 
Price, helped me considerably; and through 
his keenness I was persuaded to undertake, 
what appeared to me to be too great a diffi- 
culty, the task of reading some rough inscrip- 
tions on two footstones. In one case this 
repaid extra work, because certain initials 
showed to which stone the footstones belonged. 
One stone, giving note of name, date, etc., 
did not give the man’s age, and the date was 
a little doubtful, the last figure being much 
worn. At the back of this stone, which had 
been placed in the ground in 1662, was a 
place, at the top, which looked as if there 
had been a plate of some sort inserted, for 
the stone was cut away, and there was a hole 
for a bolt. Below this, after much cleaning, 
we found the inscription ‘‘ His age was 72 
yerres, 1662.’’ 

I have never before cleaned a tombstone 
with a hard scrubbing-brush, warm water 
and soda. The result may help others who 
have similar search work. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








Ld 

MERICA SQUARE AND JOHN 

STREET.—As a student of the origin 
of the City Street Names I venture to ask 
your readers for information on the origin of 
America Square and John Street in the City 
near Minories. I have found the names in 
a map of 1792. 

The Allhallows Church in Great Tower 
Street, not very far away, has had associa- 
tions with America. John Adams, after- 
wards President of the U.S.A., was married 
at that church and William Penn was 
baptized there. 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 

IRTH’S MUSIC-SHOP, OXFORD. — In 

1797, Richard Firth was appointed 
privileged vendor of music to the University 
of Oxford. He also published music, as 
one of Dr. Philip Hayes’ hymn-books is 
printed ‘‘ For Richard Firth.”’ Can any 
reader refer me to any other mention of 
Richard Firth or of his music-shop at Oxford, 
or give me the date of his death or further 
information regarding him ? 


AG... 

Paris. 
¢¢MRI-MILCHI.’”’ — In an article on 
‘Domestic everyday life in this 


country,’ published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 1877, it is 
stated that in Anglo-Saxon days ‘‘ The 
farmers milked their ewes for the sake of the 
cheese which was made from their milk. 
The month of May was called Trimilchi, 
because they then began to milk their cattle 
three times a day.’’ The reference given for 
this statement is to Knight’s ‘ Pictorial His- 
tory of England,’ published in 1838, and the 
same statement is there made without any 
reference to authorities. The editors of this 
history were G. L. Craik and C. Macfarlane. 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ notes that Craik’s works were 
“distinguished by careful and _ accurate 
research ’’; but, as noted above, he gives no 
reference to authorities. 

I shall be glad of references to the month 
of May being called ‘‘ Trimilchi’’ because 
cows were then milked three times a day. 

R. Hepcer Wattace. 


RADE SIGNS IN  DAIRYMEN’S 
SHOPS. — What is the origin of the 
figures of a Stork and a Swan as a trade sign 
in the windows or on counters of dairymen’s 
shops ? 
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print. When did they first appear as , 
trade sign? <A correspondent in t Sunday 
Times states that the effigy of a stork in milk 
shops ‘‘dates its appearance from the 
Hanoverian and early Victorian days.” 
Have other figures besides the above and a 
cow been noticed in dairymen’s shops? 
R. Hepcer Wattace, 


RISH MARRIAGE LICENCE BOND— 
Ralph Hansard and Joseph Dennis, 

generosi, parties to a bond for £500, Feb, 3, 
1710/11, the former to marry Elizabeth 
Chynery; all of Mallow, Co. Cork, 

Ralph Hansard was at the time a 
lieutenant in the Army, subsequently Attain- 
ing the rank of captain. 

In the registers of St. Andrew’s Parish, 
Dublin, are the following entries: 


1, Jeane, dau. of Ralph and... . Hansard, 
buried 4 October 1714. 
2. Cadogan, son of Ralph and _ Elizabeth 


Hansard, baptized. 

3. Marlborough Hansard buried 5 October 
1758. 

4. Elizabeth Hansard buried 26 December 
1758. 

It would be of interest to learn whether 
any living persons can trace their descent 
from this marriage of Ralph Hansard and 
Elizabeth Chynery in February, 1710/11. 

W. H. Wexpty. 

Ulster Club, Belfast. 


BRERETON FAMILY: WINCHESTER 
SCHOLARS.—John Brereton, bapt. 26 
June, 1744, at St. Peter Cheesehill, Win- 
chester, entered Winchester College in 1757, 
and became Scholar and Fellow (1763-79) ot 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Alton 
Barnes, Wilts, 1778-87 (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ p. 254). He had a son Henry, 
born 1 Dec., 1783, who entered Winchester 
College from Alton Barnes in 1794, took his 
degree of B.A. from Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1806, and was subsequently D.C.L., 
‘“ Master of Bedford School, and Rector o! 
Haslebury, Wilts’? (Kirby, p. 285). But 
was he ever Master of Bedford School, and 
does Haslebury, Wilts, mean Hasel bury 
Plucknett, Somerset? The Rector of Alton 
Barnes had another son Thomas, bapt. 2 
Aug., 1785, at Alton Barnes, who enterel 
Winchester College in 1799, and was Scholar 


and Fellow (1807-31) of New College, Oxfor, 


The Swan is also a common butter- 


and Vicar of Steeple Morden, Herts, 1830 
(Kirby, p. 289). 

Was the Rector of Alton Barnes also the 
father of John Brereton, bapt. 31 March, 
1782, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, London! 
He entered Winchester College in 1793, was 
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Scholar and Fellow (1801-1811) of New Col. | JOOL MERCHANTS, XIV CENT. — 
lege, Oxford, LL.B., and in 1811 Master of | Many of the wool-merchants in the 
Bedford School (Kirby, p. 284). He was! South of England at this time came from 
Master of Bedford School for forty-four| Holland and Flanders. Did they receive 
years, down to 1855. He had a son John, | Government permits? And, if so, do any 
born 23 June, 1812, who entered Winchester | of these still exist ? 

College in 1824, took his M.A, degree from E. E, Cope. 
New College, Oxford, in 1837, and was in| (1OLONEL ROGER BURGES.—He was an 
Holy Orders (Kirby, p. 307); and another) officer in the Civil War, 1645-60. 
son Charles, b, 5 April, 1814, who entered | Wanted, the names of his wife and children. 
Winchester College in 1826, was Scholar and E. E. Cort. 
Fellow (1834-48) of New College, Oxford, rn : P ; 
B.U.L., Assistant Master at Bedford School, EV. J. M. CAPES. — He was author of 
Curate of St. Mary, Bedford, and Hon. | the one time famous volume ‘To Rome 
(anon of Ely (Kirby, p. 308). Charles and Back,’ 1873. Can any one yl me 


: me: ‘i ails is life? I have heard it 
Brereton married Emily, 2nd daughter of | With details of his life 
Henry Hill, by whom he had a son Charles stated that he reverted to Rome after pub- 


Henry, born 24 “ct., 1840, at Bedford, who lishing the book. Can this be substantiated ? 
entered Winches: College in 1851 and left|1 #™ asking only for facts and dates, not 
% Aug., 1857. Kirby (p. 325) says that for criticism of ‘his volume. iia 
he was a solicitor, but this does not appear J. B. McGovern. 
to have been the case. He is said to have RANTHAM: MICHAEL SOLOMON.- 
died about 1890. A note, copied in the Communal Press, 
Joun B. Watnewricur. | has created an interest in Michael Solomon, 
a ‘ | , : . | of Grantham, who in 1706 left by will 40s. 
EDFORDSHIRE WILLS. —Some time) p.a, for a sermon to be preached in the 
ago I read that there is a Calendar of | parish church annually against drunkenness. 
the above, and that it was published in 1893 | Solomon was proprietor of the Angel Hotel, 
by a Mr. C. E, Timaeus (or Timmaeus). where in pre-war days I have spent many 
cannot find a copy at the British Museum | happy times in conviviality with ‘‘ the old 
under the above surname. I shall be glad | yoadsters? and ‘‘ posting’ men. Of Heb- 
to know where the Calendar can be seen. | rew descent Solomon came without a doubt 
Herpert SouTHaM. | of ancestry hailing from the Netherlands or 
‘‘ DUGERSTONE.’’—Is there such a place Spain. What is known of this worthy man ? 


in Co. Essex? In an original deed | M. L. R. Burstan. 
of 1732, at the Society of Genealogists, the | REV. GEORGE WILSON.—Born at Cam- 
above place is named. I wonder if it | - bridge (? date), son of John Wilson, 
should be Fugglestone, in Co, Wilts; but | tailor; educated Merchant Taylors’ School 
the deed distinctly gives ‘‘ Essex.”’ |and St. John’s, Cambridge; M.A. 1732: 
HeErsert SovutHamM. | Rector of Halton, Ps oat ie 
- " | Where was he between 1731 and 1 so 
TRIDDELL (TRYDELL) FAMILY. — 1) after 1762? Where did he die, and when 
should be glad of information about the | and where buried? Whom did he marry and 


origin of this family. I have traced it in| . . 
, : anree : i what issue? Any other details would be 
Ireland to 1700; probably at Rotherhithe to, welcome. Please reply direct. 


1640; and in Cornwall to 1615. | T. Cann H 
The will of Richard Triddell dated 1612,' | sae ee a 
proved 1615, mentions wife Anne; brother! ~ akrigg.” Scotforth, Lancaster. 
aidan _ ae age = | ‘6 (\NTO.’’—A writer, Eustace Aino, 
umphrey Burte, Emes, Grace an wis | in a short story, ‘ Clay in the Hands,’ 
Hurley, Burred e, George Brea of Cambron, | contributed to the September No. of Cham- 
pleated i ‘ 7 places men- | jeys’s Journal, consistently uses the compound 
are Cambron bee ing a yeoman | «« ” y ity is 
ot Cambron), Gwythian and Tllogum; Car-| there for auch usage? Is it recognized by 
ge gears (farms hog | English purists as belonging to the same 
any one know any evidence of a| category as ‘“‘ into”? 
Huguenot connection for this name? | — 
J. A. §. T. Spennymoor. 











H. Askew. 
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‘© (i ALLIS.”?’ —In the town of Stamford, 
the smaller almshouses are in most 


instances known as “‘ callises,’’ e.g., St. Peter | 
Callis, William Callis, Burghley Callis. I 


should like to know if there are other insti- 
tutions in the country to which this word is 
applied, what its especial meaning is, and 
from what its origin. It appears to apply 
only to smaller institutions, as at Stamford 
there is also the well-known and larger alms- 
house, Brown’s Hospital. 
D, A. H. Moses. 
78, Kensington Park Road, W.11. 


DMIRAL VERNON. — According to the 
‘Dict. Nat, Biog.,’ lviii. 267, Vernon 
married Sarah, daughter of Thomas Best, of 
Chatham. When and where did this mar- 
riage take place? 
G. F. R. B. 


YHARLES AUGUSTUS TULK.—Accord- 

ing to the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ Ivii. 
303, he was the eldest son of John Augustus 
Tulk, and was born at Richmond, in Surrey, 
on June 2, 1786.' The statement that he 
hecame captain of Westminster School is in- 
correct. I should be glad to learn any 
particulars of his mother, about whom the 
Dictionary is silent. 


G. F. R. B. 


YRANCIS VERNON, traveller and author, 

was the son of Francis Vernon, of Lon- 
don, by his wife Anne Welby, widow, 
daughter of George Smithes, a London gold- 
smith. The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ lviii, 273, 
states that he was born ‘‘ about 1637 near 
Charing Cross,’’ and that he was buried at 
Ispahan in the spring of 1677. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N, & Q.’ supply me with 
the actual dates of Vernon’s birth and death ? 

G. F. R. B. 


*¢ DICKING UP THE CHURCH 
LIGHTS.’’--What is the meaning of 
this Somersetshire phrase ? 
F. J. Sesiey. 
Mawson Road, Cambridge. 


E BRACTON.—Where was the De Bracton 


buried who died about 1268 ? 
F. J. SesBiey. 
Mawson Road, Cambridge. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote: “The 

most venomous animals are reptiles. The 
most spiteful among human beings rise no 
higher. 
for the tribe are fond of thinking that their 
special business is to be as galling and 
malicious as they can.” 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Reviewers should bear this in mind, | 


Seer. 19, 1925, 








Replies. 





THOMAS DERMODY, 1775-1802. 
(cxlix. 154). 


| ACCORDING to Watt, James Grant Ray- 

mond was ‘‘a native of the Highlands 
of Scotland ’’ and ‘‘ said also to have written 
some dramatic pieces.’ 

To this, Allibone adds a reference to “3 
review of the Life of Dermody—Edin. Rey., 
viii, 159 (by Lord Jeffrey).’’ This review 
is not reprinted in Jeffrey’s ‘ Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review,’ the only mention 
in which of Dermody is in the opening 
sentence of a review of Cromek’s ‘ Reliques 
of Robert Burns’ (January, 1809) : 

Burns is certainly by far the greatest of 
our poetical prodigies—from Stephen Duck 
down to Thomas Dermody. They are for- 
gotten already; or only remembered for de- 
rision. 

I have a rather portly small 8vo. volume 
containing Dermody’s ‘ Poems, Moral and 
Descriptive ’ (1800) and ‘ Poems on Various 
Subjects’ (1802). The title-page of the 
former work is inscribed, ‘‘ This volume of 
[printed title] was presented by The Author 
to C, Johnsto-- 1801.’’ In rebinding, the 
fore-edge has been slightly cropped: so I 
can’t tell whether the name is Johnston or 
Johnstone. 

Also bound up with the two works are an 
autograph letter of Dermody’s—a copy of 
which, in case the Editor should think it 
interesting enough to print, I append*— 
and twelve pages of MS., ‘ Some account of 
the Poet Dermody,’ signed ‘ C.J., Nov. 4, 
1811.” 

Although later, it is not, except perhaps 
in the description of the last day of Der- 
mody’s life and his burial, based on Ray- 
mond’s ‘Life’ (1806). It is sketchy, 
dithyrambic, and occasionally inaccurate, 
yet it sometimes supplements and elucidates 
the ‘ Life.’ 

I quote from it a few sentences, because, 
_ incidentally they throw light on the identity 
of Raymond : 

He at length enlisted as a common soldier, 
but was traced and recovered this time by the 
exertions of Mr. Raymond, of Drury Lane 
Theatre (then on the Dublin Boards), who 
‘was for many years his firm and _ steady 
Friend. To trace Dermody through all the 
Vicissitudes of his life would far exceed the 
limits of this account—suffice it to say that he 





* See post, p. 209. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


was for three years in the Army, at first as | 


a private soldier, afterwards as a_ corporal, 
and last of all as a lieutenant. He was in 
several engagements, in all of which he be- 
haved with uncommon bravery and had the 
misfortune to be severely wounded more than 


once—the last time was in the affair 
Quiberon Bay. 
In this country Dermody suffer’d all the 


extremity of want; and languish’d unknown 
and unregarded till he was discovered and 
drawn from his obscurity by his former friend, 

Mr. Raymond. 

He was at this time in the utmost state of 
Wretchedness, but by the assiduous exertions 
of his Friend he was introduced to Mr. J. T. 
Allngham* and a few other literary Men; 
and began his career as an Author in this 
Metropolis. 

Raymond is mentioned by Lamb in a 
letter to his friend Thomas Manning (5 Dec., 


1806) : 


Be sorry for Holcroft, whose new play, ‘ The | 


Vindictive Man,’ was damned about a fort- 
night since. It died in part of its own weak- 
ness, and in part of being choked up with 
bad actors. . . but the mortal blunder of the 
play was that which, oddly enough, H. took 
pride in, and exultingly told me of the night 
before it came out, that there were no less 
than eleven principal characters in it, and I 
believe he meant of the men only. . . for Mr. 
Powell, Mr. Raymond, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. H. 
Siddons, Mr. Barrymore, &c., &c.—to the 
number of eleven, had all parts equally 
prominent, and there was as much of them in 
quantity and rank as of the hero and heroine— 
and most of them gentlemen who seldom ap- 
pear but as the hero’s friend in a farce—for 
a minute or two—and here they all had their 
ten-minute speeches, and one of them gave the 
audience a serious account how he was now 
a lawyer but had been a poet, and then a 
long enumeration of the inconveniences of 
authorship, rascally booksellers, reviewers, 
&c.; which first set the audience a-gaping; but 
Ihave said enough. (‘Letters of Charles Lamb,’ 
Bohn’s Standard Library, i. 377-8). 

There is no mention of Raymond in Hol- 
croft’s * Memoirs’ (Longman’s Family 
Library, 1852); but among ‘ Letters to and 
from the Author’ there is one from Der- 
mody, dated London, 15 June, 1796, 30, 
Oxendon Street, Haymarket; in which he 
writes, ‘‘I am, though a stranger, embol- 
dened to request your superior guidance in 
the paths of literature.’’ 

Byron also mentions Raymond. As is 
generally known, on the completion of the 
rebuilding of T, R. Drury Lane (August, 
1812), after a fire, in which it had been de- 
stroyed, the Committee of Management 
offered a prize of £50 for an address to be 
delivered at the re-opening on Oct. 10—to 





“The dramatist (“D.N.B.” i. 333). 


at | 
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which we owe James and Horace Smith’s 


_ ‘ Rejected Addresses ’—but as not one of the 


112 competing addresses was considered 
worthy of the occasion, the Committee had 
recourse to Byron. In a letter (23 Sept., 
1812) to Lord Holland, at whose instance he 


| had undertaken the task, Byron writes, ‘“‘Let 


us have a good deliverer. I think Elliston 
should be the man, or Pope; not Raymond, 
I implore you, by the love of Rhythmus!’’ 

It seems likely that Raymond was related 
to Geo. Raymond, author of ‘ Chronicles of 
England,’ as the latter was also author of 
‘Memoirs of R. W. Elliston’ (Allibone) 
and was a prominent member of the Garrick 
Club (Macready’s Diaries). There is also an 
interesting reference to him in Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary (13 June, 1846). 

As most of the papers, etc., upon which 
Raymond drew for the ‘Life’ were placed 
at his disposal by other persons, I con- 
jecture that they were returned to their re- 
spective owners, and that such as are extant 
are widely scattered. 

G. A. Grpps. 
(Copy.] 
Letter of Thomas Dermody. 

“Dear Sir,—Before I enter on the purport 
of this note, whatever may be the answer, 
request it may not transpire. Very unpleasing 
embarrassments hindered my attending you to 
the Play on Friday, in fact, the Demons of 
the Law threaten to haunt me, and tho’, in 
the course of some weeks, I shall be in receipt 
of money, at present, I am totally lost. Short 
as our acquaintance has been, I blush to avail 
me of the little freedom it may afford. but 
as,I am certain of repaying any obligation 
with gratitude, I depend for an Apology on 
your feelings. If you could conveniently lend 
me what would molify the fellow I am in- 
debted to, whatever you can best spare, will 
be accepted with thanks. Any receipt you 
think proper, or even an order on my half- 
pay I will give with pleasure, and requesting 
you will send me whatever Answer you 
approve (by letter), if I have not the pleasure 
of meeting you at home to’night. I remain, 
My dear Sir, 

Your very obliged, obedt. Servt., 

(signed) THOMAS DERMODY. 

Sunday Morn. 

Direct to No. 57, 

Westminster.” 


[Orthography of the 


66 THE MONSTER OF MILAN”? (cxlix. 

155). — The earliest mention of this 
person that I have noted is in Jean Bodin’s 
‘ De la République,’ Bk. v., chap. vi., p. 571, 
in the Lyons edition, 1580, fol. : 


Stretton Ground, 


original preserved]. 








Ainsi fit le bon Italien, lequel ayant pris 
son ennemi & l’advantage lui met la dague sur 
la gorge s’il ne luy requeroit pardon des 
iniures qu’il avoit receues: cela fut faict: 
puis il luy dist qu’il le feroit mourir, s’il ne 
renioit Dieu: cela fut faict aussi; & luy 
fit repeter ce biaspheme plusieurs fois, y 
adioustant ces mots, & de bon ceur: cela dit 
alors il tua le renieur de Dieu, disant qu’il 
s’estoit vangé du corps & de l’ame. Voila le 
loyer que receut le renieur de Dieu pour 
mettre son salut en la promesse d’un assasin. 

In the ‘ De Republica,’ the author’s Latin 
translation of his book, made by him because 
when visiting England as a councillor of the 
duc d’Alencgon, he had found that the 
original was being unsatisfactorily inter- 
preted in the University of Cambridge, ‘‘ le 
bon Italien ’’ appears as ‘‘ impius ille Medio- 
lanensis quem appellare nefas est ’’ and when 
‘* done into English by Richard Knolles out 


of the French and Latin Copies’’ (1606) : 


as ‘‘the wicked Millanois, whom it were a 
sinne to name.”’ 

In Nath. Wanley’s ‘ Wonders of the Little 
World,’ Bk. IV., chap. xi., No. 16, p. 348, 
ed. 1774, the story is told of ‘‘a certain 
Italian,’ with references to ‘‘ Clark’s mir. 
c. 5, p. 22,” and ‘‘ Reynolds on passions, c. 
15, p. 150.’’ By the first is meant Samuel 
Clarke’s ‘A Mirrour or Looking-Glasse both 
for Saints and Sinners,’ 1657, where our friend 
is ‘‘ A man, or rather a monster of Millane 
in Italy’’ and he exclaims ‘‘ Oh this is a 
noble revenge indeed, when I do not onely 
destroy the body of mine enemy, but send 
his soul to hell forever.’’ This corresponds 
to Bodin’s Latin, ‘‘ Et illa est, inquit, 
generosa ultio, quae et corpori vitam eripiat, 
et animo cruciatus sempiternos sit allatura.’’ 
The other reference is to ‘ A Treatise of the 
Passions and Faculties of the Soule of Man,’ 
by Edward Reynolds, 1658, chap. xv., ‘‘ as 
we have in that desperate Italian,” &c. 

But there is a curiously elaborate version 
of the story in a different place. At the 
end of the 4th edition of a Latin book, John 
Dickenson’s ‘ Speculum Tragicum,’ published 
at Leyden in 1605 is an hexameter poem, 
‘ Decas Tragica,’ which does not appear in 
the earlier editions. It begins: 


Dira cano, sed dira tamen dignissima luce. 


The second of these horrors, which takes 
up seventy-five lines, is the legend of the 


assassin who first compels his victim to'! 
renounce Christianity. No name or, 


nationality is assigned him, He invites his 
enemy ‘‘ad fictas epulas’’ and, on pretence 
of passing the time till the table is laid, 
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takes him to the top of a tower to enjoy the 
view. After his victim’s eyes— 


Lumina perpetuis mox involvenda tenebris— 


have gazed on the scenery, the villain invites 
him to take a seat. The chair is cunningly 
contrived to hold him fast and immoveable 
like one, says the poet, by means of which 
a merchant at Antwerp was murdered: 

Talis erat, miseri quae mercatoris acerbo 

Obruit exitio caput intra Antverpica tecta 

Huius ad exemplar confectaque machina 

forsan; 

Namque malis dociles imitandis nascimur 

omnes, 

Then we have, drawn out at length, the 
blasphemous command of the villain with the 
promise that if it is obeyed his enemy’s life 
shall be spared : 

“ Hoc fac, et vives: spes_ haec tibi sola 

salutis,” 
with the victim’s piteous appeal, and final 
consent. As he utters the bidden words he 
is stabbed to the heart, 

Ut simul ille animam, simul efflet et impia 

verba,. 

The author in a marginal note expressly 
said that those who relate the story differ in 
the details: ‘‘ Inter huius sceleris relatores, 
de modo et tempore in singulis non con- 
venit.”’ 

A H.* Bullen, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ is unable 
to decide whether the author of the ‘ Specu- 
lum Tragicum’ is the same as the John 
Dickenson who wrote ‘ Arisbas’ and other 
works, 

Epwarp BENsty. 

MYSTERIOUS FIGURES: A SHADOW 

TOY OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA 
(cxlviii. 441; ecxlix. 29, 83, 122, 137).—Mk. 
ACKERMANN’S explanation of the phenomenon 
of the moving eyes at the third reference 1s 
clear and convincing, though I cannot quite 
go so far with him as not to credit that 
painters knew and still know how to produce 
these effects, even if I do not suppose many 
of these artists are aware of the scientific 
explanation of them. Of course, I refer more 
particularly to that of the opening and shut- 
ting eyes, in which your correspondent admits 
the faintness of the part of the painting con- 
cerned, which it is not too much to consider 
as intentional. As to the other effect, while 
I am in general willing to admit that it 
arises from the absence of the nose above 
the level of the canvas, I must confess I am 
at a loss to understand why it is produced 
in some pictures and not in others, and why 
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as well as in modern pictures of marked 


ability, seldom in modern paintings of | 


inferior talent, or of no talent at all, and 


never, to my knowledge at least, in magazine 


illustrations or commonplace drawings, 


though I have noticed it in fine old engrav- | 


ings of the best portrait painters of the past. 


While we are on the subject of mysterious | 


ilusions produced by pictures of various 


kinds, may I offer a few remarks about an | 


illusion of a different and yet, in a certain 
ense, allied nature, produced by cutting 
away the outline of a face from out of the 
centre of a sheet of cardboard. I do not 


know if this trick is still practised in the | 


countries bordering on and the islands in the 


(Caribbean Sea; and, certainly, the general | 


introduction of electric light must largely 
militate against the highly uncanny effect to 
be produced; but in my boyhood the thing 
was common enough and, possessing one of 
the diagrams, as I may call them, I often 
put it into practice and that without ever 
diminishing the weird result. 

To realise just what this was, one must 


try to yecall or imagine one of the great | 


(reole houses of that time, with immezse 
bedrooms like halls, with almost no furniture, 


with ceilings soaring up into an undefinable | 


height in the dim mode of lighting, in which 


the solitary bed in the centre, covered with | 


a single sheet and a pillow on a mattress, 
itself had a sufficiently lonely appearance. 
These houses mostly dated from the eighteenth 


century, but some, like our own, from the: 


buccaneering, Spanish - Inquisition - haunted 
seventeenth century. One entered, lantern 
inhand, and passed through vast empty hall 
after vast empty hall, all opening on to a 
closed-in verandah; and if one lived alone 
there, with none but heavy-sleeping, easily- 
terrified negroes within call, and huge far- 
spreading tropical trees surrounding the 
house, one inspected each of these halls in 
tun before going to bed, to be sure of being 
alone while one slept, securing the one door 


which led into the immense dwelling by 


means of a heavy iron bar dating from the 


year in which the house was built, and a/| 


ponderous key, a weapon in itself. 

Then, if one had a morbid craving to feel 
ashiver of fear all the way down one’s back 
and legs and arms, it was only necessary to 
pick up the cardboard diagram I have spoken 
of, and hold it near the lantern in such a 
Way that a light passed through the part 
cut out and cast a shadow on the white- 


it is most often met with in old paintings, 


washed walls of the rooms; for there im- 
mediately was outlined an extraordinary 
realistic face not only of great gravity but of 
terrible severity of expression, and I leave 
it to my readers to picture what must have 
' been the effect of this weird mystic figure “‘ in 
the dead waste and middle of the night.’’ 

Can any reader throw any light on this 
mysterious toy (if we may call so uncanny 
thing by that light name)? Does it still exist 
in those regions or elsewhere? From what 
period does it date? It certainly does not 
appear to be known in Italy, 

A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 

Pliny, ‘ Nat. His.,’ Bk. xxxv., ch. 37, says 
that Amulius was ‘‘ a grave and serious per- 
sonage, but a painter in the florid style. By 
this artist there was a Minerva, which had 
the appearance of always looking at the 
spectators, from whatever point it was 
viewed.’’ Is this the earliest record of such 
a production? According to Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology,’ 1844, vol. ii., p. 153, this Roman 
| painter was chiefly employed in decorating 
_ the Golden House of Nero. 

That the Chinese of the ninth century 
possessed the art of making portraits with 
the eyes apparently opening and closing is 
evident from this passage, which occurs in 
Twan Ching-Shih’s ‘ Yi-yang-tsah-tsu,’ 2nd 
Ser., tom. vi., written a.p. 843, and describ- 
| ing the churches and towers of Chang-ngan, 
the then capital :—‘‘ Among the pictures by 
Yang Yuen at the northern corner of the 
western gallery of the church Tsing-tu-yuen, 
the celestial woman painted next a tower has 
her bright leering eyes looking as if actually 
winking.” 


Oso vy ALCANFORADA. 


(ORNELIUS WINTER (cexlix. 170).—He 
was the son of John and Catherine 

| Winter and was born in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
Holborn, 9 Oct., 1742. He came under the 
influence of George Whitefield and accom- 
panied him on his last voyage to Georgia. 
From 1788 until his death in 1808 Winter 
was minister of the congregational chapel at 
Painswick, near Stroud. Funeral sermons 
preached by William Bishop at Painswick 19 
Jan., 1808, and by Thomas Golding at 
Taunton, 24 Jan., 1808, were published. 
His life, written by William Jay, of Bath, 
was published in 1808, with later editions in 
1809, 1812, 1843. Letters written by Winter 
were printed in the Biblical Review (1846), i. 
223-8. There are portraits of him in 
i Evangelical Magazine (1798), vi. 309, Gospet 
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Magazine, v. 201, and as frontispiece to the 
Theological Magazine for 1801. Winter was 
nominally ‘‘ final’’ editor of the last named 
periodical, but does not appear to have been | 
consulted in its management. An address 
on his life and work by G. T. Coster was 
printed in 1892 with a reproduction of the | 
portrait in the Evangelical Magazine, and 
there is a notice of him in ‘ Whitefield’s 
legacy to Bristol and the Cotswolds’ by G. 
H. Wicks (1914). Bibliographical details of | 
the various works mentioned are given in the 
Biographical Supplement to the Manual of 
Gloucestershire Literature (Hyett and 
Austin, 1915-16). 
Roranp AUSTIN. 


Mr. O’Donoghue, in his Catalogue of en- 
graved portraits in the British Museum, 
mentions three of Cornelius Winter, and 
describes him as a ‘“ dissenting minister at 


Painswick ; 1745-1808.” 
ee OP 


AWRENCE, OF GOBIONS, CO. ESSEX 
(exlix. 152).—The Rev. Edward Law- 
rence, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1621/2, deserves commemoration. He was 
the second son of John Lawrence by his mar- 
riage with Ellen Chapman. His father left 
him an annuity of £20 charged on Gobions. 
He was ordained priest by the Bishop of 
Peterborough 1628, and later appointed 
Rector of Beeby, Leics. He died 28 June, 
1645. He is one of many confessors of the 
Church of England whose names do not ap- 
pear in Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy.’ 
A tablet erected by his widow Anne in the 
Chancel of Beeby Church  (Nichol’s 
‘ Leicester,’ 171) describes his persecution by 
the Puritans as follows :—‘‘ Sacrilege vexa- 
tus, spoliatus, libertate privatus et duriter 
adeo, proh dolor! habitus, morbum contraxit ! 

celeriter lethalem.”’ 

T. C. Date. 


John Lawrence, of Tylbury, gent., was 
defendant in an action for assault brought by 
William Pulman in 1534 (Harrison, De 
Banco notes, P.R.O., 26 Hen. VIII). 

A Thomas Lawraunce appears, from the 
Ing. p.m, on John Scott, Kt., 4 Oct., 1486, 
to have been one of several feoffees of his 
Manor of St. Cleeves (in East Tilbury). 

G. H. LAwReEnce. 


Morant (‘ Essex,’ vol. i., p. 234) writes in 
1768, sub East Tilbury, that the mansion | 
house of Gobions ‘‘ stands a mile north | 
from the church, near the river.”” Can any | 


of your Essex readers give any information 
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about the owners of the manor later than 
1635? At the office of the Duchy of Lan. 
caster the later history of the Honour oj 
Mandeville, of which the manor of Gobions 
was parcel, cannot be traced. No ministers’ 
accounts after the reign of Richard IT have 
been found. A search for later accounts at 
the Public Record Office has been ineffectual, 

G. O. BExrewes, 

13, Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. 

RUSSELS, 1742/3: LADY — GODS. 
CHALL  (exlix, 154). — Musgrave's 
‘Obituary’ tells us Lady Godschall, the 
widow of Sir Robert Godschall, Kt., Lord 
Mayor of London (d. 26 June, 1742), married 
the Rev, Mr. Younge. She died 24 Sept, 
1755. Horace Walpole considered Sir Robert 

a very stupid man. R. S. B. 


HE GILD OF PRESTON (exlix. 119, 
+ 158).—A full account is in ‘ Memorials 
of the Preston Guilds,’ by W. A. Abram, 
1882. The Guild Rolls from 1397 to 1682 
have been printed in vol. ix., Record Society 
for Lanes. and Cheshire. R. S. B. 


VO DE HARCOURT (exlix. 171). — 
‘“Roladge’’ is no doubt Rothley, o. 
Leics., which occurs as “‘ Roleja’”’ in a grant 
by Earl Ranulf II of Chester to the Abbey 
of Leicester circa 1144-53. (Farrer, ‘ Honors 
and Knights’ Fees,’ ii. 55-6). 
R. 8. B. 


LONDON MILE (exlix. 154).—The late 

Mr. F. Seebohm, in his ‘ Customary 
Acres and their Historical Importance,’ quot- 
ing Mr. Petrie, says ‘“‘The Old London 
Mile was 5,000 feet, and probably this was 
the mile which was modified to 5,280 feet and 
so became the British statute mile.” For 
further information see the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ and an article in ‘ The English 
Cyclopedia.’ 

H. Hanney. 


(OWS AS DRAUGHT ANIMALS (exlix. 
155).—I can only answer a portion of 
Mr, R. H. Wattace’s query, but I expect 
the shoeing of oxen was pretty general in 
England in earlier days when railways were 
few or none. At all events when Cambridge 
was without that means of transport and the 
animals had to walk up to Smithfield they 
were shod. In the ’forties one Tom Nicholls, 
of Trumpington, used to shoe the oxen. In 
South Africa oxen and cows used to be shod, 
and probably still are. 
F. H. H. Gurtremaro. 
Cambridge. 
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IYDE HATCH (10 S. x. 148). — He is | in that district had to be described as vin 
probably to be identified with one of | 


these names, son of Mary Hatch, of St. Mar- | 
garet’s, Westminster, widow, who was “ ap- | 


prenticed ”? (? articled) on March 26, 1731, | 
to Thomas Parnell, Register of the Courts of | 


Chancery, at a premium of £300. 
J. B. Wxirmore. 


[APY DOROTHEA DUBOIS (1728-1774). 

(cxlix. 118).—In reply to this query I) 
have to say that the name of the husband of | 
Lady Dorothea Dubois was Peter Dubois 
and that, in lawsuits of which I possess | 
abstracts, he is described as ‘‘ merchant, of | 
Dublin.”’ 

W. H. WE LPLy. 

HOMAS HU'TLEY, CLOCK-MAKER, 

COGGESHALL (cxlix. 28). — The fol- 
lowing extracts from White’s ‘ Essex Direc- | 
tory,’ 1863, may refer to the family of | 
Thomas Hutley : 

Rivenhall. Messrs. John and Jonathan Hut- 
ley occupy about 4,006 acres of land in this 
and adjoining parishes. They are two of the 
most clever and successful farmers in the 
county, being among the first to introduce 
those improvements which chemistry has now 
applied to agriculture. They are the sons of | 
the blacksmith and commenced business with 


Coggeshall, John Hutley, Baker, West 
Street, also Coal Dealer. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 

INE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (exlix. 

44, 87, 117, 140, 158).—In my collection 
of 760 bottle tickets, usually called decanter 
labels, is one in silver bearing the mark of | 
T. Rush, silversmith, with the lion mark of | 
1739-56. It is engraved ‘‘ Old Hock.” In! 
an advertisement of an auction sale in 1833 
is noted ‘‘26 doz. very fine old Hock, vin- | 
tages 1784 and 1802.’’ Surely it is begging | 
the question to suggest that young Hock | 
means anything else than young in point of 
age, it being probably of that season’s vin- | 
tage. 

Among the 170 names in the collection are 
to be found La Malgue, Cyprus, Paxarette, 
Carcavellos (spelt correctly), Etna, Val de | 
Penas, Mountain Dew, and Budock, pro-| 
bably a phonetic rendering of Beau d’Oc, 
though such a wine was unknown to that 
great authority—Cyprus Redding. 


GCP. | 


With reference to a passage in Mr. 
Brestar’s reply at the third reference, when | 
I was staying at Saumur more than twenty | 
years ago, I was told that champagnes made 
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mousseuz, because it was only champagne 
made in what was once the province of Cham- 
pagne that might be described as such in 
France. It is not at Saumur itself, I may 
add that the big champagne firms of that 
district have their caves, but at the adjacent 


G. H. Wurte. 
23, Weighton Road Anerley. 
TENNYSON SONGS (cxlix. 171).—I have 
a book of Tennyson’s songs with music, 
published by Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., 
84, New Bond Street, 1888. The songs are 


' village of St, Florent. 


| forty-five in number, and some of the music 
‘is by well-known composers of that time. 


Among them are Sullivan, Gounod, Cowan, 
Randegger, Blumenthal, Liszt, Villiers Stan- 
ford, Hullah, If Linpimp is unable to get the 
book, and would like to see it, I shall be 
pleased to lend him my copy. ‘St. Agnes’ 
Eve,’ music by Sullivan, can be had separ- 
ately; I am not sure about the others. 


J. H. H. 


I have a volume of songs set to Tennyson’s 
words, published by C. Kegan, Paul and Co. 
in 1880. There are forty-five settings by the 
following composers:—J. F. Barnett, Pin- 
suti, Hatton, Cusins, R. Jackson, Otto 
Goldschmidt, Henry Leslie, Sullivan, Schar- 
wenka, Benedict, Barnby, Hullah, Henschel, 
Parry, Manns, Macfarren, Joachim, Corder, 
Silas, Miss Troup, Blumenthal, H. Thomas, 
Oakeley, Raff, Cowen, Berger, Randegger, 
Berthold Toms, Florence A, Marshall, 
Hueffer, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
Gounod, Stanford and Cummings. The 
volume was edited by W. G. Cusins, and was 
dedicated ‘‘ by express permission *’ to Queen 
Victoria. 

J.C. 


St. MILDRED POULTRY CHURCH- 

YARD (cxlix. 169).—On Aug. 24 last I 
tried to copy the inscriptions in this doomed 
churchyard (or what remains of it after the 
spoliation of 1872), but very little is 
legible. I counted seven headstones and 
three footstones. The tombstones are lined 
up against the north boundary of the church- 


_ yard, and I deciphered the following names 
| and dates :— 


1. White, 1764. 
2. William Henry Ellis, 1815. 
3. George Wiltshire, 1821. 
4. Four sons of Edmund and Elizabeth 
Bick ——. Elizabeth Bick (1736). 
772. 


5. ——— 
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6. Illegible. 

7. Illegible. 

On my next visit the churchyard was occu- | 
pied by contractors’ heavy materials in a' 
manner regardless of the safety of these few | 
inemorials, | 

Fortunately, inscriptions were copied by | 
Thomas Milbourn in his ‘ History of the| 
Church of St. Mildred the Virgin Poultry’ 
(1872), when they were more legible. 

Lovers of Old London will regret that this 
quiet nook, secluded from the traffic inferno 
of Cheapside, should be destroyed. 

Your correspondent notes that the Mid-| 
land Bank give two months’ notice of their 
intention to evict the human remains, and 
move the tombstones. According to the Open 
Spaces Act, 1906, sec. 11 (3), a local authority , 
must advertise its intention ‘‘ at least three | 
months before removing or changing the 
position of any tombstone or monument.”’ | 
It is remarkable that three months’ notice 
should be required of a local authority, and 
only two months from a private corporation. 
Two months is inadequate for an exchange of 
letters between England and the Antipodes | 
where it may well be that descendants live 
of these past London citizens whose land- 
marks are to be removed, who are entitled 
to have an opportunity to appeal against 


this measure. 
G. W. Wricat. 


ANKING TERMS: DRAFTS AND 
CHEQUES (cexlix. 154, 176). — The 
earliest in fiction (perhaps in fact) is men- 
tioned in C. v. of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel,’ 
where James I (VI) ‘‘ wrote an order upon 
George Heriot, his goldsmith, for the sum of 
£200 to be paid presently to Nigel Olifaunt.’’ | 
The goldsmiths were just beginning to be 
bankers and the order was legally “a 
cheque’’ (no stamp being then required). 
H. Couen. 


OISONOUS HONEY: GARLIC (exlix. | 
133, 172).—Pror. BENsty’s citation at 
the second reference in favour of the 
honeyed wine as a remover of spots from | 
women’s skin reminds one that this medicinal 
virtue was claimed by the Rabbins for garlic 
(Baba Metzia, 82a). They prized it highly 
as a ‘blood purifier’? and stimulator; 
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THE CAVES OF PALESTINE (cexlix, 145. 
s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — Many of these 
caves are unfathomable, and contained shoals 
of carp, jack, barbel, etc., much sought after 
by the ancient Hebrews, encouraging a con- 
if daring 

and resource on the part of the fishermen, 
Many lives were lost by the backwash of the 
waters in certain periods of the year. The 
Rabbins, faced with a problem regarding the 
status of the bereaved wives, in order to pre. 
vent bigamous marriages, made a law 


| (Yebamoth Gittin) that unless the body was 


recovered and identified within a fixed period, 
the woman was declared to be an ahgoonah, 
and could not again remarry without a fir. 
man from the Beth Din (Rabbinical Courts), 
There was no use for Enoch Ardens in Pales- 
tine. 
M. L. R. Brestar, 
South Hackney. 
ABIGAIL PETT (cxlix. 100, 135, 174).- 
Surely Mr. W. G. Perrin’s edition of 
the ‘Autobiography of Phineas Pett,’ printed 
for the Navy Records Society, 1918, is the 
latest and most authoritative evidence on the 
Pett family. 
Percy Hvtsurp. 


THE BROAD ARROW (cexlix. 153, 175).— 

The best treatment of the subject, which 

I have met, is the illustrated article on ‘ The 

Trisula Symbol,’ by William Simpson, R.I., 

M.R.A.S., in ‘The Journal of the Royal 

Asiatic Society ’ for April, 1890, pp. 299-317. 
Joun B. WatNewricHr. 


HISTORY OF GLOVES (cxlix. 132, 176). 
— The following should be consulted: 


| Racinet, ‘ Le Costume Historique’; Cham- 


bers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 31; Cosmo Innes, 
‘Scotch Legal Antiquities,’ pp. 65, 66; Fox 
Davies, ‘ The Art of Heraldry’; Sir J. Nor- 


| ton-Kyshe, ‘The Law and Customs relating 


to Gloves,’ 1901; J. Braun, 8.J., ‘Die 
Liturgische Gewandung’ (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1907), pp. 359-382; and ‘ The Song 
of Dermott and the Earl’ (ed. G, H. Orpen, 
Oxford, 1892). The last three are quoted 
| by the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ One of 
| the Lords Kirkudbright was forced to earn 
| his living by selling gloves (Douglas Scotch 


| Peerage). 
T. R. THomson. 


cleansing the kidneys and intestines and im- | 
parting radiance to the face and the glow of | 
robust health to their whole system. Does | Isaacson), Good Words, 1894, p 


See also ‘A Gossip on ge (Alice 
the Faculty of 1925 support this claim or| Sir Walter Scott has made his Pair Maid 





not ? 
M. L. R. Bresrar. 


| of Perth’ the daughter of a glover. 
J. ABRDAGH. 
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The Library. 


Records of the Family of Surtees; Its Descents 
und Alliances. By Brigadier-General H. 
Conyers Surtees of Mainstorth and the late 
H. R. Leighton. (Privately printed, M. S. 
Dodds, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. £3 3s.) 


AMUEL BU'TLER tells us that the souls 
of the unborn pester their prospective 
parents until they are brought into the world. 
Similarly it would seem that the souls of 
unborn books sometimes persecute prospective 
authors until they can cause themselves to be 
written. ‘ Records of the Family of Surtees’ 
has been trying to embody itself for more 
than a century. In 1804 Robert Surtees the 
historian began to make a_ collection of 
material for the history of his family, but it 
was superseded by his great ‘ History of Dur- 
ham.’ Thirty years later a member of 
another branch of the family, William 
Edward Surtees, made considerable — collec- 
tions, and even designed the title page of a 
family history, but in the end he contented 
himself by contributing the account of his 
family to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ About 
the beginning of the present century Colonel 
Surtees (as he then was) took up the family 
task, in collaboration with Mr. H. R. Leigh- 
ton, a former contributor to ‘N. & QZ” Many 
interruptions occurred in its progress. The 
great war broke out. Mr. Leighton died. But 
the book was finding a material form at last, 
and it is now completely embodied, bound (by 
permission) in the familiar green of the 
Surtees Society, with the three golden feathers 
on the hack. 
The first line of Surtees traced its descent 
from Siward de Tees, who was possibly a son 
of Bilsi de Tees, a tenant in Domesday Book. 
Their names show them to have heen Saxons, 
who managed to retain their lands after the 
Norman Conquest. The surname, taken from 
the river Tees, is significant of a characteristic 
of the race, their intense local attachment. 
River names as surnames are rather unusual, 
and the curious form Sur-Tees is, I believe, 
unique. Yet the first land which the family 
is known to have held was North Gosforth, 
near Newcastle, held by William fitz-Seward 
de Super Teyse in 1161. As he held Middleton- 
in-Teesdale in 1166, however, the connection 
with the Tees was probably begun even before 
the earlier date. His son RaTph, who held 
the manor of Dinsdale, was the first of the 
line of Surtees lords of Dinsdale and harons 
of the Bishopric of Durham. 
Dinsdale passed out of the family in 1512, 
and the last male heir of the line died in 
129. In the meanwhile another flourishing 
family of Surtees was established at Hedley 
in Ovingham parish, Northumberland, just 
wer the Durham boundary. To trace the con- 
hection of this family with the Dinsdale line 
‘Sone of the teasing problems of genealogy. 


The family at Hedley was undoubtedly 
descended from William Surtees, living at 
Whickham in 1440, and the authors make out 
a good case for his affiliation with Surtees 
of Dinsdale, although the point cannot be 
proved, From different branches of this 
family came Robert Surtees of Mainsforth, the 
historian of Durham, William Edward Surtees, 
the author of ‘ A Sketch of the Lives of Lords 
Stowell and Eldon,’ Scott Frederick Surtees, 
author of ‘ Ancient Battlefields in the Southern 
Portions of North Humberland’ and _ other 
antiquarian works, the author of the present 
volume, and the present family of Surtees 
of Dinsdale, who bought back the ancient 
estate in 1840. 

Another family of Surtees was established at 
Ehchester at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. They called cousins with the family 
at Hedley, but their exact relationship is un- 
known. From this line. came Robert Smith 
Surtees, the novelist, whose present represent- 
ative is Viscount Gort. 

The arrangement of the volume is as clear 
as it is possible to make it when dealing with 
such a complicated mass of information. The 
pedigrees are plentiful and the illustrations 


numerous. The printing and appearance of 
the book are dignified and agreeable. The 


authors confine themselves strictly to stating 
facts, without any attempt at narrative, and 
this plain setting throws into relief the 
glimpses of human nature in quotations from 
law suits, wills and family papers. The only 
human touch which they allow themselves 
appears in the quotations which head each 
chapter, and sometimes mock their own 
labours, as this: “‘ 1 would wish the man yat 
is vaynglorious of his Pedygree to mewse the 
same when in the attacke of a hazardous fever 
or some other acute disease, and he will then 
see how neare he is to the Wormes. Anon. 
Miscellaneous Papers by a Divine, 1622, at 
the Golden Lambe, Fleete Streete.”’ There is 
a good appendix of original documents. 


The Comie Spirit in Restoration Drama. By 
Henry Teu Eyck Perry. (Yale University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford. 9s. net.) 
ESTORATION DRAMA is now much the 

fashion among students of literature. Its 
present popularity undoubtedly comes from its 
comparative novelty, as a_ resuscitation of 
something so long generally lost sight of that 

a study of it can lay claim to some degree of 

originality. Intrinsically, apart from the wit 

of which we have heard so much, and apart 
from a turn in the English which is a peculi- 
arity of the period never recaptured, it is 
worth but little; as also the bulk to be studied 
is but little. We think some friends of letters 
have been caught by this handiness, and led 


.to print in book form critical analyses and 


general observations on comedy, which would 
put in a better appearance as discourses given 
viva voce to the young, or as contributions to 
a periodical of pretensions not too learned. In 
either of these places a touch of the saugrenu 
may pass without objection, may even be use- 
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! 
ful; the style must be easy, but need not 


possess distinction; and repetition of well- 
worn ideas is actually required. Professor 
Perry’s study is an example of this sort of 
work; at its best and cleverest, indeed, but yet, 
we think, not quite furnished either with the 
solid or the brilliant qualities that justify 
publication in book form. Some of the posi- 
tions taken require reconsidering as that “ the 
Comedy of Situation merely is elementary, and 
it is perennial, but the forms under which 
it appears must inevitably be legion’; and 
some of the critical remarks uttered by the 
way have left us a little doubtful whether our 
author’s imagination does not sometimes de- 
flect his judgment—for example, in what he 
says about Mr. Lytton Strachey’s having “ par- 
tially succumbed to the charm and personality 
of Victoria, ‘the Faery Queen,’’’ while his 
* Early Victorians ” are to him but straw 
figures. In general, the accounts of the several 
writers and their several plays would be ex- 
cellent as instruction and comment to a class of 
students; and the utterances on Comedy are 
such as a good talker or a good letter-writer 
might throw out in a discussion. The charac- 
terization of the individual playwrights is the 
hetter part of the work. Lovers of Restoration 
Drama will, however, hardly win their way 
to its true being without getting it acted, so 
far as is possible; and perhaps they should 
press for this more than they do. Congreve 
takes on a quite different meaning for all 
those who saw ‘ the Way of the World’ the 
other day; though much of their pleasure may 
have depended on the genius of Miss Edith 
Evans as Millamant, they will have realised 
that to act it and see it acted make the only 
way properly to know a play and pluck out the 
heart of its mystery. 


A Saunter through Kent with Pen and Pencil. 
By Charles Igglesden. (Offices of The Ken- 
tish Express. 3s. 6d.) 


HIS is the seventeenth 
Igglesden’s comprehensive work. It has all 
the qualities of the former volumes. He takes 
us to Ulcombe, Headcorn, Horsmonden, Lam- 
berhurst, Bayham Abbey and Scotney Castle, 
and in each chapter, as occasion offers, shows 
us landscapes, roads and village streets: visits 
every house with claim to attention for its 
antiquity or history or any bit of curious work 
upon it; relates such legends as have gathered 
in these places, and goes carefully over the 
churches and the great houses, and the ruins 
of Bayham Abbey. Interwoven is a great deal 
both of minor interesting detail, and of his- 
torical information. Perhaps, if another 
edition is called for, one or two small faults 
might be amended and mis-prints corrected. 
Meanwhile we hope that, like its predecessors, 
this volume will help many wanderers to dis- 
cover afresh that the English country-side in 
beauty and traditions is a very “land of 
heart’s desire.” 


volume of Mr. 
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Songs of Innocence and of Experience, 
William Blake. LKdited by George H. Coy 
ing (Methuen. 1s. 9d.) 
HIS is a member of Methuen’s series of 
English Classics. The text is based on the 
facsimile of ‘Songs of Innocence,’ published 
in 1923 by Mr. Frederick Hollyer and the 
earlier facsimile of ‘ The Songs of Innocenge 
and Experience,’ edited by Mr. Edwin J, Bilis 
and published by Bernard Quaritch, Yp 
Cowling provides a sufficient and pleasant jn. 
troduction, and also notes on the ‘Songs? 
which point out individual beauties of diction 
or rhythm, supply such historical explanations 
as are necessary, and, what is_ particularly 
useful, indicate where Blake made alterations 
in revision. ‘Grandeur of ideas,” the poet 
wrote once, “ is founded on precision of ideas,” 
and the first condition of understanding Blake 
is to be aware that he definitely strove after 
precision, 


- 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

Messrs. J. A. ALLEN send us a very enter. 
taining catalogue of works of modern authors, 
Most—hbut not all—of the names with which 
we conjure, and some which we do_ not use 
for that purpose, are represented. We were 
a little surprised to find Charlotte Bronté 
accorded a place, and, again, to find that a 
first edition of ‘ The Professor ’ commands no 
more than 6s. The Lewis Carroll first editions 
are attractive—‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder. 
land ’ in French 1869)—£10; in Italian (1872)— 
£8: in German (1869)—£8. Conrad fills two 
closely printed pages: the most important 
being a full set of first editions—28_ vols, 
with two extra items besides—for which £10 
is asked. Walter de la Mare’s name heads a 
longish pleasant list: here are ‘ Peacock Pie’ 
for £5 5s.: the two volume ‘ Poems’ of 192% 
for £2: ‘The Veil’ for £3 5s. We noted a 
first edition of Ernest Dowson’s ‘ Poems’ 
(£3 10s.); and the like of Flecker’s ‘ Old Ships’ 
(£2 10s.). Gissing first editions seem to fetch 
pretty good prices: here are ‘ New Grubb 
Street ’ offered for £5 15s.; ‘A Life’s Morn- 
ing ’ for £6 10s.; and ‘ The Nether World ’ for 
@5. Hardy, on the whole, runs cheaper except 
for ‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ of which 
a good copy is priced £10. Of the Stevenson 
first editions ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ is to 
be considered the most prized (1881: £25). 


Norticrs TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 

Wer cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. ; 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to at 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
the numbers of the series, volume, and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

W. McLeov. Communication forwarded to 
enquirer on Arrick surname. 
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